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FACTS FOR PROFESSING CHRISTIANS, 
Two islands, lying near each other in the 
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| fighting men, whom they sent to the north, 
land to the south, and to the east, and to the 
| west, to kill, and to burn, and to destroy. 
| And some of these men were on foot, and shot 
|and stabbed with guns and bayonets; and 
| others of them were on horseback, and had 
\lances in their rests, and swords by their 
| sides, and pistols by their saddle-bows: and 
if any persons escaped and fled from the foot 
|soldiers, the horsemen galloped after them, 
and trampled them under their horses’ hoofs, 
'and cut them to pieces with their swords, and 
'shot them with their pistols. And those who 
|sent out these armed men were called Chris- 
tians—disciples of the meek and merciful 
Jesus: the armed men themselves were called 
Christians; and many of those whom they 
killed and destroyed were their brethren in 
| Christ. 

And the people of these islands had great 
guns, which they called cannon, and they 


ex | armed large ships with them, and sent them 


» > en and to Egypt, and to Syria, and 
» India, and to Arabia, and to China, and 
» Japan, and to Turkey, and to Franee, 
oo to Spain, and to Portegal—eleo to Co- 


Atlantic Ocean, were at a remote period of| penhagen, and Algiers, and Sebastopol, and 


time inhabited by a people who professed and 
believed the Christian religion, This people 


were taught and commanded by their pure| 
and holy faith, to love their enemies, to forgive | 
injuries, to recompense good for evil, to live) 
peaceably with all men, and to take it for their | 


rule of conduct always to do unto others as they | 
would that others should do unto them. Such| 

was the ordinance and command of their 
Lord, Christ Jesus, delivered to his disciples | 
in the most earnest, affectionate and authori- 
tative manner; and with the awful warning, | 


that if they did not forgive those who tres- | 


passed against them, neither would their 
heavenly Father forgive them their own tres- 
passes, 

Now the people of these two islands ob- 
served this command of their divine Master 
in the following manner : 

They kept an armed force by sea and land, 


consisting of nearly two hundred thousand | 





other places—and they anchored them off the 
| maritime towns of those countries, and dis- 
icharged them against the walls and the 
houses until they battered them down. And 
|some of the balls from the cannon were red 
hot, aud set fire to the houses into which 
they fell; and others of the balls werd 
hollow, and filled inside with smaller balls, 
land gunpowder, and iron spikes, and these 
exploded where they fell, and killed and de- 
| stroyed all around. 

| And by these means great multitudes of 
men, women and children were killed; anid 
|many were wounded and maimed for life; 
jand many died miserably of their wounds, 
|after long continued suffering; and many 
|men were taken prisoners, and carried into 
|captivity far from their native land; and 
|many women were made widows, and chil- 
|dren orphans; and numbers whv escajxd 
with their lives and liberty, lost all their 
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property, and were driven to wander about| manner: “ Thou Lord of peace and love, who 
the world, not knowing where to lay their | forbiddest the shedding of blood, be merciful 
heads, and mourning for their slaughtered | unto us, even as we are merciful unto others.” 
relatives and friends. | And when they had done singing and pray- 
And when the news of these exploits ar-| ing, they came out and made ready to fight, 
rived in these islands, there were great re-|and to burn, and to kill, and to destroy, as 
joicings among all the people, and they for- | before. 
got the sufferings, and wounds, and deaths of; And the people of these islands were gen- 
their own soldiers, or considered them of no| erally successful in their warlike enterprises, 
account, so great was their joy for the injury | and defeated their enemies with great slaugh- 
they had inflicted upon others. And in their| ter: but sometimes they met a reverse, and 
joy they illuminated their houses, and had | were themselves defeated, and their soldiers 
yrand reviews and mock fights. And those|and their captains slain or taken prisoners 
persons whose occupations kept them at|by the enemy. And then when the news of 
home and prevented them from going in the| the disaster reached home, all the people 
armies, and taking part in, or witnessing the| were filled with indignation, and some of 
actual slaughter, delighted to see these re-| them cried out, “ Let us send more soldiers 
views and mock fights; and men, delicate) and take vengeance upon the enemy.” And 
women, and tender children went to see| some cried, “ Let us send more soldiers and 
them, and took pleasure in hearing the firing| redeem our honor and dignity.” And others 
of the musketry and of the cannon, and in| cried, “ Let us send more soldiers or what 
seeing the flashing of the swords and the| will become of our trade and commerce?” 
charging of the cavalry, and some flying and | And they did so, and fought, and killed, and 
some pursuing, and others lying for dead, as| burned, and destroyed again, and took ven- 
if it were a rea] battle. |geance upon the enemy, and redeemed their 
And it was the duty of the chief governor| honor and dignity, and extended their trade 
of those islands to take care that all the sol-| and commerce. 
diers and their captains were always ready| And the captains of the soldiers were so 
prepared to shed blood, and to burn, and to| honored by all the people of those islands, 
destroy at a moment’s notice; and that their | that more persons desired to be captains than 
powder was always dry, and their arms shin- could be appointed ; and there arose a rivalry 
ing and bright, and all their equipments per-| among them, and they contended who should 
fect. And all the soldiers and their captains | be appointed captain. So a rule was made 
were rewarded according to the number a that the appointment to be captain should be 
men, women and children whom they had|sold at a high price; and then the richest 
killed, and of the towns which they had bat-|men began to buy the appointment for their 
tered down and burnt, and the extent of}sons, and bestow it on them as a means by 
country which they had pillaged. And one| which they might maintain themselves and 
portion of the property which they had car-| their families in wealth and honor. And to 
ried off was divided among them, and called | prepare them for this appointment, they sent 
prize-money ; and the other portion was put | them to colleges and schools, where the art of 
into the public treasury. fighting and killing, and of sinking ships, and 
And the captains who had killed and de-| of storming and burning towns was taught as 
stroyed most, received the greatest honor,|a science. And when the young men had 
and all the people flocked to see them; and| become proficients in the art, and their 
estates, and titles, and decorations were| fathers had paid the stipulated price, they 
heaped upon them; and pillars and testi-| were appointed captains, and ever afterward 
monials were erected to them in the most) lived by fighting and killing, respected and 
public places; and monuments, and trophies | honored by every one. 
in the houses where the people of those islands} And sometimes it happened that the same 
used to meet for the purpose of praying to the | father would rear up one of his sons to be a 
meek and Jowly Jesus, whose command was, | captain, and to live by shedding of blood, 
“ Love your enemies.” and another of his sons to be a minister of 
And when the captains and the soldiers} the Gospel of Christ, and to preach peace and 
had returned home, they went with all the} good-will to all men. And sometimes you 
people into these houses of prayer, and sang,| might see the two brothers walking in the 
“ Not unto us, O Lord, but unto thee be the| streets together, arm in arm, or going in the 
glory of all that we have slain, and all that | same carriage to the courts and levees of the 
we have destroyed ;” and then they fell down | chief governor of those islands; the one 
on their knees, with their swords by their| dressed plainly, as became a minister of the 
sides, and the banners, stained with blood,| Gospel, and the other in a splendid suit of 
which they had taken from the enemy way- | scarlet or purple cloth, embroidered with 
ing over their heads, and prayed after this'guld, and a sword by his side, and martial 
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plumes upon his head. And sometimes it\ever. So the people of those islands, by 
happened, that if their father was a mun of| means of their ships of-war, and their cap- 
sufficient rank and consequence, the chieftains, and their soldirs, extended their do- 
governor appointed one of the brothers to be | minion and their power to every part of the 
his aid-decamp und attendant in all his af-| world, and their name became a fear to all 
fairs of war and injury to his neighbor, and | nations, and their rich men became the richest 
the other to be his chaplain and attendant in | on the face of the earth. 
all his spiritual affairs, and to preach and ex-| And the people of those islands sent out 
plain to him the Gospel of Christ. | missionaries to convert the heathen and to 
But the private soldiers were made to take | teach them the pure and holy religion of the 
an oath to ebey their captains in all things,| Lord -Jesus; but the Heathen said, “ Who 
and were compelled to undergo fatigue and | are ye that come to teach us, and that practice 
hardships of every kind, but had no claim to | not yourselves that which ye teach? Behold ye 
be promoted beyond the ranks, or made cap-| make war, and ye lust for conquest, and power 
tains; no matter how many men they had | and dominion, and your name is a proverb and 
killed and destroyed, or how well and brave-|«@ bye-word among all natione, for love of gold, 
ly they had obeyed orders. So, very few de- | so that even the heathen mock ye,” And they 
sired to be private soldiers. And when the|closed their ears, and turned away, and said 
people of those islands found that very few, | one to another, “ If the God which these men 
even of the poorest sort, desired to be private | preach to us were a true God, they would 
soldiers, they tempted them with large bribes; | keep his commandments.” 
and when they were not able, even with| Thus did the people of those islands cruci- 
large bribes, to prevail upon as many as they | fy their Lord afresh, and put a snare and a 
wished to become private soldiers, they made | stumbling block in the way of the Heathen. 
severe laws, by which men were compelled to| And the words were again fulfilled, “ this 
go and fight, whether they would or no.| people draweth nigh unto me with their 
They also hired and encouraged people as| mouth, and honoreth me with their lips; but 
kidnappers, to seize men and carry them | their heart is far from me.”—Richmond Tract. 
away by force from their wives and families, | -_—- 
and put them on board their ships, and com MADAME GUYON IN THE BASTILE. 
pelled them to work them, and to kill, burn| In 1698 Madame Guyon was transferred 
and destroy, at the command of the captains. | from the prison of Vaugirard to that famous 
And if any of them refused to do as they old French fortress, the Bastile. What suf- 
were bid, or deserted, or tried to retarn home |ferings she here endured none can tell; for 
to their country and families, they followed | every prisoner, ere released, was compelled to 
them and seized them, and sometimes, mak-| take an oath never to reveal what he had 
ing them kneel down, shot them: or they | seen, heard, or experienced within its walls. 
flogged them with whipcord upon the bare| The terror inspired by the Bastile for a 
back until they stripped the flesh off their |long time rendered secure the throne of the 
bones, so that many of them fainted away voluptuous old Bourbon kings. The walls of 
with agony, and some of them died. And /the fortress were nine feet thick, and a nar- 
when they had done so, they prayed to the | row slit through this massive masonry ad- 
Lord Jesus to forgive them their trespasses, | mitted all the light that ever reached the 
even as they forgave those that trespassed | prisoner. The cells were narrow and dirty, 
against them. and were covered with the mould of ages. 
And when some of these doings, for very | They were damp and bitter cold in winter, 
shame, were laid aside, and still the Jarge,aud almost suffocating during the heat of 
bribes were refused, they gave the young|summer. The prisoner was allowed no 
men and boys drink, so as to drown their | privileges, no books, no recreations, no em- 
senses and their reason ; and then prevailing | ployments. 
upon them to take their hire, the thing was |‘‘Oh! whocan tell what days, what nichts we spent 
done. | Of tideless, waveless, sailless, shoreless woe !”’ 
And it required great sums of money to} In this abode of sorrow Madame Guyon 
pay the salaries of the captains and the wages| was for four years immured. Her cel! was 
of the soldiers, and to purchase equipments |next to that of the Man of the Iron Mask. 
and arms, and ammunition, and to build) When she entered these gloomy portals, she 
ships-of-war; so they levied taxes for the | expected to emerge only to suffer a martyr’s 
purpose; and when all the taxes were not/death. In her former persecutions and im- 
sufficient to meet the expense, they borrowed | prisonments her triumphant spirit had never 
sums of money so vast that they could never| quailed. Her mind had been staid on God, 
be repaid, and the interest of which remained|and kept in perfect peace. At times it 
a burden upon their own industry, and that | seemed rapt up to heaven, and to dwell in an 
of their children and children’s children for-' atmosphere of celestial light and glory. The 
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radiance of the unseen world had dissipated 
the darkness of her dungeon. When im- 
prisoned in the Castle of Vincennes, her 
elevation of soul was such that she de- 
clared the very stones of her cell looked like 
rubies. How did she meet this last terrible| 
ordeal, the worst that human power could de- 
vise? Listen: 

“I feel no anxiety in view of what my 
enemies will do tome. I have no fears of 
anything but of being left to myself. So 
long as God is with me, neither imprison- 
ment nor death will have any terrors. If 
they should proceed to extremities, and 
should put me to death, come and see me die. 
Do as Mary Magdalen did, who never left 
Him who taught her the knowledge of pure | 
love.” 

She feared neither bastiles nor death. She 
only feared being left without the light of 
God’s countenance and the consolations of his 
spirit to herself. 

Only once in her autobiography does she 
speak of imprisonment in the Bastile, but 
that one passage shows the triumph of her 
faith. 

“I, being in the Bastile,” she says, “ said 
to thee, O, my God! if thou art pleased to 
render me a spectacle to men and angels, thy | 
holy will be done! All that I ask is that 
thou wilt be with and save those who love 
thee; so that neither life nor death, neither 
principalities nor powers, may ever separate | 
them from the love of God which is in Jesus 
Christ. As for me, what matters it what} 
men think of me, or what they make me| 
suffer, since they cannot separate me from | 
that Saviour whose name is engraven in the| 
very bottom of my heart? If I can only be| 
accepted of him, I am willing that all men} 





REVIEW. 


From the Londou Friend. 
LETTER FROM THE BIBLE AGENT AT VIENNA. 


The following very interesting, and, on the 
whole, cheering extracts froma letter ad- 
dressed to our friend Isaac Robson, have 
been kindly placed at our disposal : 

** Vienna, Oct. 6, 1868. 
“Mr. Rosson; 

* My dear Sir,—Just returned from a trip 
through Bohemia, 1 hasten to say a few 
words in answer to your letter dated Ninth 
month 24th. 

“Tam sure you would have been delighted 
if you had been present at a meeting | at- 
tended in Bohemia a few days ago. Not 
only was the spacious room crowded, but the 
lobby and the yard, so that we had to open 
all the doors and windows, in order that all 
might hear at least something of the simple 
but blessed news of the Gospel. We had 
most attentive hearers, and we hope that 
some, at least, will be added to the number of 
those who there have already learned to love 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“The meeting was originated by one of the 
Moravian Brethren about two years ago. 
The dear brother has, after much _perse- 
verance, acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
the vernacular to make himeelf understood, 
and is now going about the country preach- 
ing the Gospel. Many copies of the Serip- 
tures have been distributed, and my heart 
was strengthened by seeing the fruit. 

“My friend is blessed with a good wife, 
and with her help he has begun to take in 
poor children who are not safe in the hands 
of their own parents. He has now eight, and 
might take many more if he had the means. 

“In the Tyrol a hopeful movement was 
lately begun by a lady of rank and her daugh- 


should despise and hate me. Their strokes|ter from Esthonia, in Russia. Through the 
will polish what may be defective in me, so| help of some English friends she was supplied 
that | may be presented in peace to him for| with New Testaments for gratuitous distribu- 
whom i die daily. Without his favor I am/tion, the people being yet too little acquainted 
wretched. O Saviour! I present: myself be-| with the contents to be willing to pay even 
fore thee an offering, a sacrifice. Purify me|the trifling sum which the Bible Society 
in thy blood, that I may be accepted of thee.” | charges. The lady went from house to house, 
Human power could not sever the mystical | and the account she gave was most encour- 
union between her soul and her Redeemer.|aging; but very soon the priests interfered. 
Bolts, bars, and dungeons were powerless| They first excluded her from the hospital, 
here. She thus sings the victory of her inner | where she had once or twice visited, reading 
life in one of her imprisonments : and praying with the sick, and then shortly 
‘Strong are the walls around me, after they compelled her to desist entirely. 
That hold mo all the day ; From the pulpit they told the people that 
But they who thus have bonnd me Protestants w ; bout distributins 
Cintet keep God ‘sway: rotestants were going ab istributing 
My very dungeon walls are dear, wicked, immoral and pernicious books! But 
Becanse the God I love is here. most of the copies, the lady says, are in safe 
They know, who thus oppress me, hands, and are being attentively read. The 
‘Tis hard to be alone ; seed is sown, and God will give the increase. 
ee not Qne can bless me “In Transylvania we have a most interest- 

ho comes throngh bars and stone ; . fas . 
ing case of a young student, a member of the 
Greek United Church, who has been truly 


He makes my dungeon’s darkness bright, 
And fills my bosom with delight.’’ , 
converted through the means of our Bible 


— The Independent. 
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depot at Klausenburg. I have had opporte- | 
nity of observing him for upwards of a year, 
and have every reason to hope he has become 
a Christian indeed. He is now burning with 
the holy desire to go and tell his countrymen, | 
the Wallachians or Roumans, what great 
things God has done unto him. He ts at 
present for a few weeks engaged in the dis- 
semination of the Scriptures in his native 
country; but when his holidays are over he 
will have to return to Pesth, where he is now 
studying law, until some means shall be found 
t» employ his talents in a manner more con- 
genial to his heart’s desire. Among the many 
peoples of Austria there is none that has been 
60 harshly treated, or so wilfully oppressed 
and neglected, as the Wallachians. In Tran- 
sylvania and in Hungary there are several 
millions, belonging either to the Greek 
United, or to the Greek non-United Church. 
It would be a glorious thing indeed if it should 
please God to raise up this promising young 
man to be His messenger of peace unto them. 
“In Hungary, a lady, who seems to be 
very desirous to promote the welfare of her 
fellow-men—though she has not yet, L believe, 
come to the full light and liberty of the ee 
pel—some time ago began what she calls ‘ 

farthing association.’ The object is to oe 
vide for the clothing and schooling of poor 
children, &c. From an interesting correspond- 
ence which I have had with her, I think if 


a ss 4 seca 


there was any one to set her in the right way 
it would not be difficult to give her association 
a more decidedly Christian character. 

“ Perhaps these particulars hastily put down 
may be of some interest to you and your 


i a 


friends. I might give other details not from 
Austria and Hungary only, but also from Po- 
land and from Servia, in all of which countries 
it is my happy privilege to superintend the 
circulation of the Scriptures. But I must be 
brief, having to start again as soon as [ can, 
first to the shores of the Adriatic, then to 
Transylvania, and after that to Galicia, 
where [ have been authorized by the Bible 
Society to open up a new field. 

“ The requirements of my extensive agency, 
with a population of forty million souls speak- 
ing nearly a dozen various languages, are 

The country is rotten to the 
very core. Under the somewhat freer atmos- 
here we dre now breathing, it becomes pain- 
Fally and most alarmingly evident how corro- 
ding and soul-deadening the influence of the 
Romish system is. The Bible Society is 
doing its utmost, but encouragement is very 
desirable ; the expenses must necessarily be 
heavy. I wish British Christians could be 
stirred up to consider the wants of these coun- 
tries more earnestly. I have known Austria | 
for twenty years, and cannot but feel a vot 
concern for its many-tongued population. 
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such a thing. 


entertain some ae hope that we shall get English 


Friends to provide means for the support “of & 
Bible-reader or City-missionary in Vienna. 
Some such agency is greatly needed. ‘The de- 
mand for the Scriptures increases. The issues 
for the year ending February 28, 1868, 
amounted to 132,460 copies. During the last 
six months we have again disseminated up- 
wards of 60,000 copies, of which only a very 
few were given gratuitously. 

“The Nazarenes, as they are called, pro- 
ceed rhuch in the same way as before. They 
are, I believe, slowly increasing ; their meet- 
ings are now tolerated. In Hungary the gov- 
ernment is intending to make provision for 
the registration of their children, though the 
authorities will not, strange to say, acknow]l- 
edge their marriage union to be valid if not 
solemnized by the priest, and accordingly 
their children are dealt with as illegitimate. 
No exemption is made in their favor from the 
duty lately imposed upon every Austrian sub- 


ject, without distinction, to render military 


service. I regret to say they are as narrow 
and reserved as before. In some instances 
they are almost rude from a fear to acknowl- 
edge any one to be a Christian who does not 
formally belong to their party. Taking leave 
of one of them in the south of Hungary last 
summer, to whom [ was by no means a stran- 
ger, [ asked whether he had anything to say 
to his friends at Vienna, whom I knew per- 
sonally. ‘Sir,’ was the reply, ‘ we send our 
greeting only through brethren.’ Still, cramped 
as their feelings are, they are doing a good 
work, and even were they harsher still, one 
could not but love and esteem them for what 
they have suffered, partially at least, for the 
truth’s sake. In Slavonia, where the military 
reign supreme, it being part of what is gener- 
ally called ‘the military frontiers,’ one of 
them, only a few months ago, who persistently 
refused to wear a gun, was whipped through 
his native village with his Bible (to which he 
constantly appealed) bound to his neck, and 
all the military were ordered out to witness 
the spectacle. Whilst suffering this punish- 
ment, he cheerfully cried out, ‘ Lord, I bless 
Thee that I am permitted to suffer this for 
Thee, and that I am counted worthy to bear 
Thy holy Book on-my sinful body.’ 

“Shortly after the war in 1866 I ordered 
my agent at Belgrad, who has the superin- 
tendence of those parts, to make arrangements 
so as to supply every sick or wounded soldier 
with a New Testament gratuitously, on behalf 
of the Bible Society. On his applying for 
leave to visit the hospitals, he was, after some 
delay, informed that orders had been sent 
from head-quarters on no account to tolerate 
This was an answer worthy of 
a Romish bishop, and, in fact, just what 4 
I' dignitary of this description said to me, when, 
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in 1366, I had asked his co-operation for the 
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same evening the widow, with her children 


supply of the Gospels to military men that) sitting around the dim light of their lamp, 
were to be marched off to the battle-field; but | comforted herself with her Bible, resolved by 


it was what I had rarely met with from mili- 
tary officers. I could not conceive what the 
motive was. It was only last summer, during 
a journey through Slavonia, that I discovered 
the military authorities did not object to the 
Bible generally, but they said many, through 
reading the ‘ Book,’ went to the Nazarenes, 
who had lately increased considerably, and 
after awhile there generally arose some diffi- 
culty about serving in the army. Now, as 
the State could not exist without soldiers, the 
shortest way had seemed to be to cut off the 
root of the evil, by excluding the Bible itself. 
lt is unaccountable to me that I have since 
that time met with the greatest kindness from 
these very parties in the prosecution of my 
work, . ; ; ; 
“Yours most truly, 
“ EpwarD MILLARD.” 


They that seek the Lord, shall not want any 
good thing. —PsaLM xxxiv. 11. 

A certain widow, with five children, found 
great difficulty in maintaining them. As long 
as hersmall field yielded its seanty return she 
tured tolerably well, but one year the crop 
failed and her cow died. She and her five 
children had nothing to eat, and, thoroughly 
disheartened, she said within herself: “I don’t 
want to beg: labor and industry profit me 
nothing ; it were better for me to die!” At 
that instant she heard the bells ringing in the 
distant village. The sound was pleasant to 
her, like the tolling at a funeral. But her 
little daughter stepped up to her and said: 
“ Mother! they are ringing the bells in town; 
won’t you go to church? I will in the mean 
time take care of the house!” The child 
spoke thus, because her mother attended 
church every Sunday, and used to return 
greatly cheered. “Why shouldn’t I go to 
church on this evil day, having gone thither 
so often in happy times?” Thus reasoning 
within herself she went, although with a 
heavy heart; but feeling ashamed of her want 
of confidence, she seated herself behind a_pil- 
lar. By reason of her weeping, she could not 
join in singing the hymn, but every word 
spoken by the minister concerning the love 
and goodness of God, refreshed her weary 
and disconsolate heart. She left the church 
with her heart humbled, comforted and re- 
signed to the will of God. On her way home 
she said to herself: “ The Father of widows 
and orphans will do His part,” and pondered 
on that text: “In returning and rest, ye 
shall be saved.” (Is. xxx. 10.) 

A wealthy man had taken notice of the 
widow during divine service, and afterwards 
inquired about the cause of her grief. The 


His aid and increased dilizence to repair the 
loss she had sustained.” “We will first,” 
said she, “raise a kid, and then some day 
perhaps we shall be able to get another cow.” 
As she was speaking they heard the voice of 
a cow outside and a gentle rap at the door. 
A man entered, saying: “ A kind friend sends 
you this cow and these bags, with his friendly 
salutations!” He quickly retreated from the 
astonished widow’s presence. A much hand- 
somer cow than the one she had lost, was tied 
in front of the house. Shouting for joy, the 
children Jed her into the stable, and then with 
difficulty carried the bags of rye into the cot- 
tage, while the mother wept for joy. Next 
day the above-mentioned wealthy man called 


.|on the family and said: “ Yesterday you of- 


fered your tears to the Lord in church, on 
which account He has comforted you. Fora 
long time past I have been owing Him a 
thank-offering for the rich blessings He be- 
stowed on me. Now accept what | sent you 
as a debt which I owe to Him. I bless the 
Lord for having opened my heart in church to 
relieve you.” —Moravian. 


HADROSAURUS. 

The Philada. Ledger, announcing the re- 
opeuing of the Academy of Natural Science: 
in that city, says: 


For several weeks past Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, a distinguished English natu- 
ralist, has been engaged there in setting 
up the fossil remains of an enormous reptile, 
and iz restor.ng and supplying such parts as 
are missing or destroyed. These remains 
were discovered in a hed of cretaceous marl, 
near Haddonfield, N. J., in 1858, and were 
subsequently given over to the custody of the 
Academy. But they have never been put in 
order for exhibition until now. The animal 
to which they belonged was one of the 
monstrous lizards or saurians that flourished 
in the early geological periods, but that be- 
came extinct many ages ago. This one is 
named by paleontologists and other natural- 
ists, hadrosaurus or “ strong-lizard,” just as 
others are called ichthyosaurus or “ fish- 
lizard,” &c. In those days there were ser- 
pent lizards, flying lizards and other extinct 
monsters, all belonging to this order of 
“saurians.” The fossil remains of some of 
these show that they must have been fifty, 
seventy, and even a hundred feet in length. 
The specimen just set up in the Academy by 
Mr. Hawkins, the remains of which were 
discovered within eight miles of this city, is 
twenty-six feet long from the snout to the 
tail, and in the position it now occupies 
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half sitting, as if it has just emerged from the | 
water, it is fourteen feet in height from the 
platform to the top of the head. Such of the| 
bones as were missing have been supplied 
by plaster casts. Mr. Hawkins was led to 
undertake this restoration on account of| 
facilities extended to him by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences for studies on similar works | 
he is engaged upon for the New York Park | 
Commission. The restored hadrosaurus will | 
doubtless be one of the strongest attractions 
of the Academy for a long while to come.— 


— 


CONSTRUCTION OF HALLS AND HOSPITALS. 


It is a remarkable as well as unwelcome) 
fact, that there are quite a number of prac- 
tical and important subjects within the do- 
main of science that have not yet been re- 
duced to anything like the certainty in prac- 
tice that their great importance demands. | 
Among these are ventilation in public build. | 
ings intended for the assemblage of large | 
numbers of persons, and the proper construc- | 
tion, furnishing, decoration, &c., of such 
buildings, when they are intended for audi-| 
ences who go to hear what is said, or sung, or 
performed. Every large city in this and other 
countries has its buildings, legislative halls, 
music halls, hospitals, &c., some of them of| 
the most costly character, magnificent in 
their exterior architecture, and luxurious in 
their interior appointments and decorations, 
but which are lamentable failures, either poi 
soning the lungs and bodies of those within 
their walls by their poor apologies for venti- | 
lation, or destroying all pleasure among the| 
audience by the babel of echoes, and the pain- 
ful effort to hear what is going on, the result 
of their faulty construction or arrangement. 

We have such failures in our own city, | 
some of them old and some of them new; but 
whether the fault is chargeable upon science, | 
as not fully comprehending these subjects, or | 
upon architects or builders for disregarding | 
established scientific principles, we have not | 
the means of knowing. The failures, how- 








ever, are indisputable, and their vexatious 
and injurious results very much to be regret-| 
ted. But it is in the crowded hospital that | 
such defects work the most harm. To the| 


public hall, the theatre, or the concert room, | 


men and women are free to go or not, as they 
choose; and if they do go and find the air 
foul, oppressive and sickening, they can leave | 
whenever they see fit. At most, it is a ques- 
tion of two or three hours’ endurance of an 
evil. But in the hospital the sufferer is under 
restraint. Patients cannot go and come as 
they choose, and many are not able to move 
at all. If the air is foul, they are helpless, 
and have to endure it—yet they are at the 
same time those who need pure air the most. 
Suffering from one disease, they are liable at 
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all times to breathe in or in some way absorb 


|another aud a worse one from an atmosphere 


loaded with.disease. Doctors know this, and 
have tried to provide for it. Reputed mas- 
ters of natural science have given their atten- 
tion to it. Hospitals have been constructed 
in the light of all this effort, and still have 
failed. The theories of the subject are con- 
flicting, and the practice is still more so. The 
great test is in the results, What plan of ven- 
tilation:has given the most beneficial results? 
Theory having utterly failed, what does prac- 
tice teach? Here, fortunately for the cause 
of suffering humanity, as well as for*that of 
science and art, we have an instance in which 
the practical test has been applied with the 
most satisfactory results. It is found in that 
un pretending establishment, the Philadelphia 
Almshouse. The plan in use there differs 
from most others, perhaps all others, in the 
circumstance that all the foul or stale air is 
drawn off at the bottom of the room, at or near 
the level of the floor. The warm, fresh air is 
introduced also near the bottom of the rooms 
—say twelve to twenty-four inches above the 
floor. No openings at or near the top of the 
room, whether by lowering the sash or other- 
wise, are ever permitted. Those which for- 
merly existed near the ceilings of the rooms 
in the building have been inexorably sealed 
up with bricks and mortar. The warm, fresh 
air coming in from the registers near the floor 
rises gently, and spreads through the room, 
displacing the stale air, pressing it towards 
the floor, where it finds the means of exit in 
the openings already mentioned on the level 
of the floor. These exit openings communi- 
cate with flues in the chimney stacks, and the 
foul air, after it gets into these flues, is car- 
ried off upward (not downward) by the nat- 
ural draught, and is dissipated in the outside 
air above the roof. The mechanical part of 
the contrivance is very simple, the fresh-air 
flue is cut off about two or three feet above the 
level of the floor, and the foul air flue begins 
at the floor, and is carried up to the top of 
the house. 

Now for the results. This great improve- 
ment in practical ventilation has been in use 
in parts of the Almshouse for two or three 
years. It has banished from the Children’s 
Asylum that scourge of all asylums, the “ sore 
eve.” There is not a case in the House. 
During the recent summer, trying as it was 
to children in all other parts of the city, there 
was not a case of cholera infantum among the 
numerous young children in the Asylum. In 
the surgical wards of the hospital, no erysipe- 
las, gangrene or pyzmia, the terrors of so 
| many hospitals, ever follows a surgical opera- 
‘tion. These diseases when they exist from 
| other causes never spread now as they former- 
‘ly did. So with typhus and typhoid fevers, 
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ship fever or other contagious diseases. The 
protection offered by this plan of ventilation 
was demonstrated most perfectly during the 
cholera of August, 1866. There is no hos- 
pital smell or other offensive odor to be found 
now in any of the wards. The air is fresh 
and the temperature equal and pleasant. The 
mortality has decreased twenty per cent. 
These are speaking and emphatic beneficial 
results, which any one can see and learn all 
about by visiting the establishment. They 
are really great developments in the vitally 
important yet hitherto but little understood 
subject of ventilation. They are the work of 


a few unpretending yet intelligent men in the 





Board of Guardians of the Poor, and mainly 
the work, as we understand it, of the very ex- 
cellent yet plain citizen who is now the Presi- 
dent of the Board.— Ledger. 
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“ OURSELVES YOUR SERVANTS FOR JESU’s 
sAKE.”—The noble unselfishness of the min- 
isters of the gospel of Christ, is well set forth 
in Paul’s words.to a community whom he 
was about to visit for the third time, al- 
though he had received from them less of 
ministration to his personal comfort than 
from others: “I SEEK NOT YOURS BUT You.” 
The signs of an apostle he had wrought 
among them in all patience, and now again 
he says: “I will very gladly spend and be 
spent for you, though the more abundantly I 
love you the less I be loved.” To him Jesus 
Christ was precious, and to his Lord he 
knew that these souls were precious, and 
therefore he was willing and eager to labor 
for them, enduring hardships and privations, 
and this notwithstanding his anticipation that 
“ when I come again my God will humble me 
among you.” In this connection he told 
these objects of his solicitude that he took 
pleasure in necessities for Christ’s sake. 

A letter is upon our table from a member 
of an isolated meeting, who is concerned that 
the visits of those who travel in the service 
of Truth may be “ more generally distributed 
among the poor, and those who, from what- 
ever cause, take little part in the affairs of 
the Church.” Our correspondent feels a 
jealousy lest the ready facilities of travel, 
and prospect of superior accommodation and 
provisions for physical comfert, may some- 


times influence too much the routes to be 
pursued and the fields to be cultivated by 
‘** Sowers of Truth’s holy seed,’’ 

when a visit in the Father’s love, a tarriance 
for a day or for a night, with those whose 
comforts are greatly restricted, might be a 
good service for the Divine Master, and 
edify both host and guest. Thus, as he con- 
ceives, “the weak may be strengthened, the 
doubtful enlightened, the backward en- 
couraged to press into the first ranks in the 
Christian warfare, and newly received mem- 
bers spiritually fed, and made to feel that 
they are truly regarded as brethren and 
sisters.” 

In giving expression to this concern, which 
appears to have its base in a right Christian 
exercise, we would in no degree encourage 
ministers to preach unbidden, or to run un- 
sent. Their bounds and courses must be ap- 
pointed for them by Him who was sent to 
the lost sheep, and who had not where to lay 
His head. But there are those who may 
ponder these hints. In these days of steam 
conveyance, there are comparatively few who 
go forth in private carriages, through se- 
cluded and rarely-visited districts, where the 
harvest of souls is white, and consulting 
their sacred oracle, and keeping close to 
their gift, according as it turneth pause or 
proceed. Many a servant of Christ goes at 
a rapid rate upon a long journey, “ bearing 
precious seed,” and endowed with the blessed 
qualification “which scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth,” and hastens, with railway speed, 
past many a spot of “good ground,” where 
the seed, if scattered, would produce some 
thirty, some fifty and some an hundred fold. 
Perhaps there is a gentle intimation that 
here is a plant to be watered—fallow ground 
to be broken up—a field to be sowed—but 
the “through ticket” has been paid for,— 
there is no “station” near,—the train will 
not tarry. Is the Master’s service fully per- 
formed? The field is large, the harvest is 
plenteous, the laborers few. Yearly Meet- 
ings are visited, the gospel of salvation and 
of the kingdom is preached to the great con- 
gregations, to which many members of the 
tribes cannot go up, and they that tarry by 
the stuff, the halt, the desolate and the alien, 
are passed by. The work of the Good Hus- 
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bandman requires not merely that the park| but Burns had never been taught to regard 
and pleasure grounds be laid out and watered | a man of dark complexion as a “ chattel and 
and the central parts of his farm skilfully | thing personal.” 
attended to,—but that even the remotest| On the 6th ult., Reverdy Johnson was 
fields be ploughed and cross-ploughed, sown | waited upon by a deputation from The Na- 
with the good seed, and tilled with patient | tional Frreedmen’s Aid Union of Great Britain 
fidelity through all the changing seasons. and Ireland in reference to the closing efforts 
“The same Lord over all is rich unto all | of that Association on behalf of the American 
that call upon him: for whosoever shall call liberated slaves. It will not surprise the 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.| readers of the Review to be told that the 
How then shall they call on him in whom | noble association alluded to, have sent to the 
they have not believed? and how shall they | relief of the Freedmen a hundred thousand 
believe in him of whom they have not heard?| pounds, (or more than half a million of 
and how shall they hear without-a preacher ? dollars, premium included) in cash, and 
and how shall they preach except they be sent? | £20,000 in clothing, implements of labor, &e. 
As it is written: How beautiful are the feet| The American Minister made extended 
of them that preach the gospel of peace, and| remarks on this occasion, to Which several 
bring glad tidings of good things!” Rom. x.| columns are devoted in the London Morning 
12-15. ' | Star. The following is taken from an edi- 
When William Forster, whose heart was | torial of that paper. To us, the most grati- 
80 large and whose sympathies were so world- fying portion is the just tribute paid to Gen. 
embracing, was about to start upon his latest| Howard, to whom, not fur his deeds of war 
eatas of love, the isolated company of| (which cost him an arm and won him re- 
Friends in Tennessee were prominently upon| nown) but for those of peace and love, of 
his mind, and having journeyed many thou- | justice and of virtue, all Christian men 
sands of miles, and visited many great men,| should entertain sentiments of grateful re- 
(according to the world’s estimate,) he went | spect. 
to Friendsville, and there, beside the billowy | 


“Tt is impossible to forget that the speaker 
Holston, preached the gospel in the Spirit’s ed rar P 


; 'was not only the American Minister, but a 
demonstration, and died. “ Well done, good | Southern citizen of high renown, and for 
and faithful servant!” ° May uncounted|many years Senator for Maryland. He 
thousands of dedicated messengers be as fully | therefore speaks on the slavery question and 

~ |the future prospects of the freedmen with 
1: ; none of those natural prejudices or antipa- 
ears to spend and be spent, lacking no-| thies which might justly inspire the language 
thing, their sufficiency in their Guide who|of a New England orator. Yet we doubt 


goeth before them, and, like Paul, taking | whether the most impassioned abolitionist 
pleasure in necessities “ for Christ’s sake.” i has ever succeeded in characterizing the 
—<—— ' evils of the slave system (now happily a 

REVERDY JOHNSON ON THE NEGRO QueEs- thing of the past) in more powerful terms, 
‘or whether the most acute Northern states- 

} 3] ‘ , man has ever exposed with greater force of 
ess a sheep because its wool is black, and | expression or more felicity of illustration 
that a horse is as decidedly a horse with coal | those economic fallacies which at one time 
black hair as is the bay or the gray inmate | deluded the Southern States. Speaking with 
of the same stable, would not be thought very |an earnestness which deeply impressed his 


: ienc hed upon nearly every prac- 
remarkable, if made by us or by ei | audience he toue 7: : wy I 
y y either of tical question connected with the origin, ob- 


— subscribers. But the American Minister | jects, and consequences of the great civil war. 
at the Court of St. James says this thing, and|The purpose for which the slaveholders en- 
the candor of the concession is thought to | deavored to break up the Union, and the real 
entitle the remark to a prominent place in | °#™se of their failure, were explained with 


ais i senes ‘They raised their 
the British Journals. Burt _| admirable terseness. / Phe} 
Burns placed essen-| . rng against the authorify of government for 


tially the same idea in a popular and quot-| the purpose of perpetuating the institution of 
able form when he said slavery. But Gop in his Providence so di- 
‘© man’s a man for a’ that ;"’ rected the blow, that that which was designed 


commissioned, and go whither they are sent, | 


tron.—The admission that a sheep is not the | 
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to continue it ended in its destruction.’ The 
whole story is here told in words as pregnant 
with truth as they are forcibly expressed. 
He affirmed that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence contained in itself the seed from which, 
sooner or later, the principle of impartial 
liberty must have been developed; but the 
lustant destruction of slavery could only have 
been effected by the instrument designed to 
perpetuate it. Great Britain had emanci- 
pated her slaves by paying the masters, but 
the cost to America must be reckoned in the 
millions of dead who sleep beneath her soil ; 
and how the memory of those dead was re- 
spected could best be seen by the cemeteries 
in which they were interred and the tomb- 
stones by which their names had been pre- 
served. The most important part of Mr. 


JoHNsoN’s remarks, however, had reference | 


to the mental and moral qualifications of the 
colored race, and their capacity for improve- 
ment. He scouted the doctrine, so popular 
with certain white anthropologists, that the 
black man was an inferior being, and natu- 
rally designed for a condition of servitude. 
‘As well,’ said his Excellency, ‘might we 
say that a black horse and a black sheep do 
not belong to the same class of horses or 
of sheep, as to indulge in any such idea.’ 


Speaking as a Southerner, as a native of | 
Maryland, with a black population of one! 


hundred and fifty thousand souls, and as an 
advocate who had often pleaded their cause 


in the State courts, he testified to the fact | 


that they were as capable of receiving educa- 
tion as the whites; and he entertained the 
conviction (which was shared in by his best 
Southern friends) that under a system of free 
labor the products of the South would be 
greatly increased, and ‘ what the negro pro- 
duced as aslave will be but asa mole-hill 
compared to the mountain of labor he will 
heap up as a freeman.’ This view of the 
future is not more hopeful than it is true; 
and with such men as General Howarp (to 
whose services Mr. Jonson paid a glowing 
tribute) to superintend the working of the 
new and better system through its transition 
state, there cannot be a doubt that justice 
will, in the end, prove to be more profitable 
than oppression, and emancipation a boon to 
the white man no less than to the black.” 


08. 


Weare requested 
of the Delaware Association for the Education, 
&c., of the Colored People, is Chas. W. How- 


land, Wilmington, Del., instead of the name 
published last week. 


ot 

Frienps’ Lisrary.—Attention is invited 
to the advertisement of complete sets, bound 
or unbound, of this extensive and valuable 


to state that the T:easurer | 
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work, for sale at a very low price. The op- 
portunities are rare of vbtaining so large an 
amount of instructive reading at so small a 
enst. 


MARRIED, 

At Friends’ Meeting house, in Plattekill, N. Y., 
Moses Bar.ey, of Winthrop, Maine, to Hannan C, 
Jouxston, of the former place. 

soonniqnenegiiiines 
DIED. 

WEEDEN.—On the 26th of Eighth month, 1868, 
at the residence of her son-in law John M. Douglass, 
on Conanicut Island, Amy C., widow of Job Weeden, 
in her 74th year, one of the oldest and most respect- 
ed inhabitants of the Island; an esteemed member 
|of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting, which she at- 
|tended when able to cross the ferry. She much 
enjoyed receiving the gospel messengers who visit- 
ed the island, writing, in reference to such an oppor- 
tunity after the last Yearly Meeting at Newport, 
‘*It was as good as going to Yearly Meeting.’’ Her 
character was marked by energy and benevolence— 
her firm belief was expressed in the words, ‘* By 
grace ye are saved through faith.’? She was a lover 
of the Bible, and her large print Testament was for 
many years her favorite companion, next to which 
she enjoyed the weekly visits of Friends’ Review. 
| Calmly contemplating the termination of her earthly 
career, she looked forward to the life beyond with 
unwavering confidence, and with patience to endure, 
‘*as seeing Him who is invisible,’’ and willing to 
depart when her Lord should be pleased to say, ‘It 
is enough.’’ Being asked on one occasion what she 
would have, she answered, ‘‘ Rest and peace.” Of 
these it is believed she entered into the fruition 
|}when she exchanged the earthly tabernacle for a 
building of God eternal in the heavens. Her circle 
of relatives was very large, including six children 
and fifteen grandchildren. Toall of these she wished 
her love communicated, with the desire that they 
might so follow their dear Lord as to be prepared to 
meet her. 

STANLEY.—On the 2ist of Third month, 1868, 
Lewis, son of Joel and Clotilda Stanley, in the 24th 
year of his age; a member of Damascus Monthly 
| Meeting, Ohio. The tender and affectionate traits of 
his character and dutiful attention to all his rela- 
| tives were exemplary. Above all, his love was 
| strong for his dear Saviour, by faith in whose Name 
he was enabled to lay hold upon and appropriate to 
himself his ‘‘exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises.’’ 

HOLMES.—At Mattapoisett, Mass., on the 29th of 
Tenth month, 1868, aged nearly 12 years, Abbie 
Wood, daughter of Josiah Holmes, Jr., & member of 
New Bedford Monthly Meeting. The preciousvess 
and beauty of early piety were so conspicuous in 
this case, that it is fervently desired that the in- 
structive example may be blessed to others. When 
the heavenly Shepherd called to His fold of eternal 
safety this dear lamb, she was ready to enter through 
Him who is the Door, the Way, having known His 
voice and loved to follow Him. At the age of ten 
years the love of Christ filled her heart, and she 
was very earnest in prayer that she might become 
one of his obedient children. Her engaging loveli- 
ness was heightened by the sweetness which religion 
imparts. She delighted in Bible reading, and in 
conversing about her precious Saviour’s redeeming 
love and mercy, and with her buoyancy of spirits 
and relish for the blessings and enjoyments of life, 
there was striking evidence of a growth in heavenly 
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things. In her was sweetly illustrated the meaning | meetings, taking her children with her on those oc- 


of the injunction, ‘ Be ye followers of God as dear 
children.” Very modest in expressing her religious 
experience, yet artless and confiding with her pa- 
rents, Many sweet occasions are cherished in mem- 
ory, When her prayers were poured forth in simple 
fervor. She was taken sick at boarding-school, and 
greatly enjoyed removal to her home. During the 
severe symptoms of typhoid fever, not a word of 
impatience escaped her lips, which very often moved 
in prayer, and the name of her Redeemer was always 
soothing to her. The height of fever was sometimes 
attended with ‘‘a thin delirium,’’ from which she was 
easily recalled, and her mind did not wander from 
Him who was “ the centre of all her desires.””, When 
in extreme pain, she whispered, ‘‘The angels are 
coming—do you see them?’ ‘I never had any- 
thing so beautiful in all my life.” ‘* There is Jesus 
—don't you see Him?’’—and she spoke of a light 
shining about her. hough in great distress of body, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I feel so happy !’’ and her utter. 
ances were sweet notes of praise, as if uniting in the 
heavenly anthem. ‘Taking an affectionate leave of 
the members of her family, she said, with sweet and 
gentle composure, ‘I am going home—I am going 
home ;”’ and apparently forgetting to breathe, she 
feli aslvep in Jesus. 

{The sugzestion occurs that parents read this no- 
tice to their children, as a reminder that they who 
seek their Lord early shall find Him.] 


CONGDON.—Un the 23d of Ninth month last, 


after a short illness, at his residence, in Dutchess | 


Co., New York, James Congdon, aged 74} years; 
a beloved Elder and member of Oswego Monthly 
and NinePartners Quarterly Meetings. He was 
faithfal in the attendance of all our meetings, and 
being endowed with a comprehensive mind and 
sound discretion, aud well versed in Christian 
doctrines and discipline, was very useful in the 
right ordering of the affairs of the Church, oceupy- 
ing various important positious therein to the satis- 
faction of his friends. He was a well qualified 
reconciler of differences, and from early in life an 
efficient laborer in the cause of education. Thus, 


having long endeavored faithfully to perform his | 


duties to his fellow-men and to the cause of our 

Holy Redeemer, the Society, and also the commu- 

nity iu which he lived, deeply feel the loss sustained | 
by his removal; but we mourn not as those without 

hope, feeling the consoling assurance that our loss 

is his eternal gain,—that he has now attained ‘‘ the 

end of his faith.’’ 


CARTER. —On the 3d of Eleventh month, 1868, 
at her residence, in Plainfield, Indiana, Nancy, wife 
of Jesse Carter, in the 67th year of her age; a be- 
loved member and Elder of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. In early life she was made sensible of 
the visitations of D vine Giace, and, by giving 
heed thereto, she became qualified for usefulness 
in the Church Militant. Possessing a sound and 
discriminating judgment, she was enabled to dis- | 
charge the duties of her station in encouraging the 
faltering, as well as guarding against innovation 
upon our principles and testimonies, ever standing 
firmly for the ‘‘law and the testimony.”’ She was 
& firm believer in the Divinity of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, and in the atoning efficacy of 
His blood; acknowledging Him as Head over all 
things to His Church. In 1827, she removed with 
her husband and family from North Carolina to the 
vicinity of Plainfield, Indiana, the country being 
then an almost unbroken wilderness; yet, amid all 
the privations and difficulties that are encountered 
by the early settlers in a new country, she was | 
ever faithful in the attendance of our religious! 


casions, and when thus gathered for the purpose of 
Divine worship, the solidity of her countenance and 
demeanor gave evidence of solemn introversion of 
mind. After enduring severe physical suffering for 
several weeks, which she bore with Christian pa- 
tience, she passed quietly away, with a well-grounded 
hope of entering through mercy into a mansion of 
rest and peace. 

ANTHONY.—In New Bedford, Mass., on the 
28th éf Sixth month last, Philip Anthony, an es- 
teemed member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 
He bore a long aad painful illness with much Chris- 
tian patience and resignation, often expressing a 
humble yet abiding confidence that, through the 
mercy of Gol in Christ Jesus, a mansion was pre- 
pared for him in heaven. He at length gently 
passed away, aged 84 years 4 months and 26 days ; 
and, we doubt not, entered into the rest of those 
who “have believed,’’ and for which he had so long 
waited in his Father’s will. 

ELLIOTT.—On the 27th of Tenth month, 1868, 
Jacob Elliott, a member and Elder of Milford Month- 
ly Meeting, Indiana, in the 76th year of his age. 
‘In his last illness,’ says the American lriend, 
‘this spirit was borne above his bodily sufferings, 
his mouth was filled with prayer and praises to the 
Lord for His goodness and mercy, and the eye of 
faith enabled him to look steadfastly forward as 
the end approached, through no clond of doubt or 
fear, but with unmingled peace and joy.”’ 

STEVENS.—At East Montpelier, Vermont, on 
the 14th of Ninth month, 1868, Rachel B., widow 
of Stephen F. Stevens, in the 65th year of her age; 
a beloved member of and Elder in Ferrisburgh 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend, by her ‘‘ meek 
and quiet spirit,’’ her sympathy with those under 
affliction, and her charity, that excluded narrow 
sectarianism, adorned the profession she had made 
of an humble believer in “Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Her disease was such as to prevent her from con- 
versing with her attendants while ‘‘ passing through 
the waters ;’’ yet her friends are not without the 
consoling assurance that her end was peace. 


THE NEW EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH POLE. 
(Continued from page 222.) 

It is known since a long time that the 
temperature of a place is not regulated by 
the position merely which it occupies between 
the equator and the pole; this is proved by 
the isothermal lines which Alexander von 
Humboldt has taught us to trace on the 
maps of the globe. It results that the poles 
or points at which terminates the axis of 
rotation of the earth are not necessarily the 
coldest points. In 1821, Sir David Brewster 
concluded from the direction of the isother- 
mal lines that there existed two poles of cold, 
situated the one in Siberia, the other in North 
America ; the mean temperature will, there- 
fore, be sensibly higher at the pole properly 
so called than in some points of the polar 
circle. In 1864, an illustrious Italian geome- 
ter, Plana, submitted to calculation the dis- 
tribution of the solar heat on the surface of 
the earth, and demonstrated that starting 
from the polar circle the mean temperature 
will increase up to the pole, a result which 
it was difficult to foresee theoretically, al- 
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though it is in accordance wich the testitionty y| 
of observations, More recently M. Gustave | 
Lambert has arrived himself at an analogous | 
conclusion in investigating the laws by which 
tnsolation, or the quantity of heat furnished 
by the sun, will vary from one place to an- 
other at different epochs of the year. 

The quantity of heat which a point of the 
earth receives at a given moment depends on 
the obliquity of the rays; it increases in pro- 
portion as the sun rises; but when we would 
appreciate the effect w hich the sun can pro- | 
duce during a period more or less long, it is 
not enough to consider the direction of the 
rays: the relative length of the days and 
nights must be taken into account. The 
nocturnal radiation makes the earth lose a/ 
considerable portion of the calorie which it 
has absorbed during the day, and it results 
that the length of the nights can counter- | 
balance up toa certain point the effects of 
very hot days. Now at the pole the sun, 
during six months, does not set; the heat | 
which it emits accumulates and concentrates | 
incessantly during the long day of more than | 
a hundred and eighty common days. It may | 
be conceived then that towards the middle of 
summer the polar temperature can reach a 
degree more than sufficient to produce the| 
fusion more or less complete of the ice formed 
during the long night of winter. 

M. Gustave Lambert has succeeded in con- 
structing a curve representing the power of | 
insolation for the different places of the earth 
and the different days of the year. In ex- 
amining the direction and the inflections of 
this curve, he has ascertained that at the 
moment of the solstice (2fst of June) the} 
North Pole will receive in twenty-four hours | 
a quantity of heat greater by one-fifth than 
that which a point situated under the tropic 
of Cancer receives at the same moment. In} 
this calculation, no account is made of the| 
atmospheric absorption, of which the influ- 
ence is much stronger at the pole, where the | 
sun is very low, than under the tropic, where | 
it rises very high at the hour of noon ; the loss | 
which the rays suffer in crossing the inferior 
beds of the atmosphere modifies necessarily 
the result which is arrived at in considering 
simply the position of the sun from its rela- 
tion to the polar horizon. We may, never- 
theless, affirm that the summer heat is much 
more considerable at the pole than is com- | 
monly admitted, and in any case that it is 
more than sufficient to explain the melting 
of the ice above the 84th or 85th parallel of 
latitude. The existence of an open sea at the 
boreal pole is rendered still probabie by the 
consideration of the currents which navigators 
meet in those parts. The polar currents are 
very numerous. From the west coast of 
Greenland, a first current directs itself to the 








| Queen Victoria. 
‘siderable mass of water 


' beyond 82 2° latitude. 
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south. east ma accaidutetne the ice in the 
Straits of Banks, of McClintock, and of 
The direction of this con- 
is moreover proved 
in.an unanswerable manner by the transpor- 
tation of the ship Resolute, which was found 
in Davis’s Strait in 1865, when Kellett had 
adandoned her in May, 1854, a thousand 


|miles from that point, in the north, near 


Cape Cockburn. In Behring’s Strait, a very 
strong current, which flows along the coasts 


of Asia, seems to present a semi-annual char- 
| acter ; 


it goes by turns from the south to the 
north and from the north to the south. The 
third current descends from the north to the 


‘south between Spitzbergen and Nova-Zembla; 


the force of impulsion of these waters is such 
that they sometimes break the ice-floe, which 
‘facilitates the navigation of these parts. The 

vast space of sea comprised between the west 
coast of Spitzbergen and Greenland gives also 
| passage to a current which breaks up the ice, 
while preventing it, however, from melting. 
| It is this current whic h in 1827 carried away 
the floe under Parry’s feet, and did not per- 
mit him, in spite of superhuman efforts, to go 
All these polar streams 
seem to proceed directly from a vust reser- 


| voir, from a sea surrounding the boreal pole. 


In the austral regions, the currents seem on 
the contrary to affect circular directions and 
to flow around the icebergs, which gives rise 
to the supposition that a continent exists at 
ithe South Pole. 


Other proofs in favor of this hypothesis can 


| be drawn from the study of the masses of ice 


which are met with at the two poles. At the 
south are observed all the phenomena which 
characterize glaciers properly so called, or 
masses of ice raised on a fixed base, earth or 
rock. There renews itself every year in gi- 
gantic proportions the labor which geologists 
have observed in the Alps, the Himalayas, 
and the Cordilleras of the Andes. When the 
colds of winter arrive, the watery vapor with 
which the air has been saturated by the power- 


| . . . 
ful evaporations of summer condenses into 


thick snow, and falls in large flakes to aeccu- 
mulate during all the gloomy season of the 
six months of night. At the first fires of 
spring, when the sun begins to diffuse its heat 
over these terrible countries, the ice begins to 
melt. The water flows then between the fis- 
sures of the ice and in the interstices of the 
rocks, where it congeals again, increasing in 
volume and repelling with incredible force the 
obstacles which inconvenience it. It is not 
at a few points that this labor takes place, it 
is in every sense and on all parts of the gla- 
cier, to which during summer this internal 
labor gives a sort of life and irresistible move- 
ment of progression. At the approach of 
winter, when the first signs of twilight show 
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themselves, the power of impulsion is subdued 
by the cold, and diminishes by degrees to lose 
itself in the long sleep of winter. This life | 
of the glaciers is one of the most dangerous | 
obstacles for those navigators who approach 
the South Pole. When the season has been 


warm, and the breaking up has made itself} j 


strongly felt, the glacier hurls into the sea 
enormous blocks mixed with rocks and vege- | 
table detritus. The icebergs play a great part | 
in the recitals of the explorers of the antare- 
tic pole; at every moment their ships are| 
threatened by floating mountains, or by de- 
tached blocks of formidable walls of i ice, which 
seem as if they would bar their passage. If 
the configuration of the floe of the South 
Pole, of which the immense glaciers must 
have been laid on fixed foundations in the 
most distant periods of the glacial age, forces 
us thus to admit a continent; the study of the 
physical nature of these masses of ice demon- 
strates also their terrestrial origin. In the 
water they appear black, while in the light 
they are transparent and of an azure color. 
Very ditferent phenomena characterize the | 
regions of the North Pole. There one meets 
rather ice of marine formation, the ice of the 
ice-fields. The snow which falls into the sea 
forms at first a sort of thick yeast; if the 
weather is calm it congeals, and the water 
is covered with a thin sheet of ice, partly 
clear and partly flecked or agglutinated snow. 


*“ As soon as the wind rises,” says M. Gustave | 


Lambert, “ everything breaks up, crumbles, 
and presents one of the most wonderful spec- 
tacles that can be seen. ’ 
of ice in melting surrounds itself with a regu- 
lar foot-bath of soft water which does not mix 
with the sea-water; the rays of the sun, which 
is very low, give to ‘all these pools of water the 


colors of the rainbow, reproducing on an enor: | 


mous seale the phenomenon of the colored 
rings of Newton, and reflecting all the shades 
of the spectrum, but so pale that the charm 
vanishes to give place to a painful and lugu- 


brious i impression ; ; it seems for an instant that | 


nature sees itself in full as through a sort of 
winding-sheet or shroud of gauze. 
the embryos of icebergs.” This ice is opaque 
and of a ‘milky white; there are never found 


in it debris of rocks or vegetable detritus, as | 
The fields of ma-| 


in that of the South Pole. 
rine ice, which are rare at the austral pole and 


common at the boreal pole, permit us again to | 


affirm the existence of a continent at the 
South, of a free sea at the North. 
_(To be concluded.) 


_——~enr — 


Whittier’s inscription for Dr. H. I. Bowditch's | 


Dial, 150 years old. 
With warning hand I mark Time’s rapid flight, 
From life’s glad morning to its solemn night— 


Yet through the dear God’s love I plainly show 
There’s light above me, by the shade I throw. 


Every little morsel | 


These are | 
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TWO EPITAPHS. 


In one of England’s great cathedrals rests 
one, whose gravestone, according to his own 
direction, bears but the single word “ Miseri- 
mua”’—most miserable. i 
In the catacombs of Rome, one tablet has, 3 
in rude letters, the simple inscription, “ Jn : 
| pace”’—in peace. \ 

Little as these brief records at first seem to 1) 
tell us, a moment’s thought shows them full 
of disclosures. The first was a man of wealth 
and position, or his sepulchre had never been 
in the great cathedral. He had it in his 
power, not only in common with others to 
find for himself the blessedness of God’s faith- 
ful children, but more than some to bless the 
world in those extended ways which the rich 
and powerful can especially command. He 
had the offer of life in vain. He was honest 
enough to acknowledge his misery. He 
could cheat himself, he would not cheat 
others; indeed he warned them. ‘There in 
that old cathedral, among the tombstones of 
|other men, where the rich and noble, gifted 
like himself with noble opportunities, would 
‘surely come to read his record—there it 
should be, in imperishable stone, with no 
name nor worldly titles to tell of outward 
| Prosperity, or divert attention from this one 
‘terrible truth. It should stand alone in its 
awful simplicity, “ Most Miserable,” life a 
| failure, the future a terror. 



















































































































































































| The other lived in the fearful days of per- 
secution, when the hunted Christians fled to 
the catacombs, the burial caves where the 
|martyrs were driven to live. The outward 
life of the unknown sleeper must have been 
full of gloom. <A child of poverty either by 
birth or from that love to the Master which 
chose it with his people rather than enjoy the 
pleasures of sin, he was despised and perse- 
cuted. Yet the record of that life was full of 
blessedness. All things had been counted 
| dross for the love of Christ; life was a success 
—the future, glory. 

In the records of heaven, if not on every 
tombstone, must not the verdict stand for 
each life, either “ Most miserable,’ or “In 
Peace?’ Which shall be mine ?—Selected. 
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“A seaman on his dying bed, being asked 
by a fellow sailor, ‘ What cheer? said— 

“* Heaven heaves in sight, I see the head- 
land.’ 

“ The next day the question was repeated, 
‘What cheer? The reply was, 

“* Rounding the cape ; almost in.’ 

“The third day the question was repeated, 
|‘ What cheer?” 
| “*In port,’ his quivering lips replied, and 
|the next moment, ‘ Let go the anchor!” ’— 


| Exchange. 
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From Friends’ Quarte: ly Examiner. 
BEHOLD, NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME, 
2 Cor. vi. 2. 
In the first freshness of the early day, 
While dew-drops glisten on the tender grass, 
Decking with rainbow hues each blade and spray 


Which catch the morning sunbeams as they pass ; 


While to thy soul the heavenly dew is given, 
Iu the fair opening of its morning prime, 
Ere aught of earthly care thy heart has riven, 
Now, even now, is the accepted time. 
Amid the blazing of the noontide heat, 
When oft we seek in vain the restful shade, 
And have to tread with slow and weary feet 
The rugged path through barren deserts made ; 


While ’mid the hurry of this earthly life, 
We meet a vision of the things to come, 
And see a hand that beckons through the strife, 
Pointing us upward to the heavenly home ; 
While to the heart o’erladen and opprest, 
The Saviour’s voice is calling soft and low, 
‘*Come unto me and I will give you rest, ”"— 
Now is the time accepted, even now. 
Amid the shadows of the twilight hour, 
While day is fast dissolving into night, 
Hu-hed by resistless sleep each leaf and flower, 
Faded each glowing hue of sunset light; 


Now, ere the flickering ray is wholly gone, 
While yet the call is sounded in thine ear, 
** Now is the time,’’ ere, in the midnight lone, 
The King of Terrors shall at last appear. 
Oh, haste thee, while the dew is at thy feet, 
To clasp the Hand which would take hold of thine 
To lead thee by the waters coul and sweet, 
And quench thy parching thirst with love Divine ; 


To bless thee when the shades of twilight come 
And gild with glory all the deepening gloom— 
Glory reflected from the heavenly home, 
Beyond, above, the darkness ofthe tomb. 8. D. 
For Friends’ Review, 


MY GUIDE. 


‘* Behold I have given him for a witness to the 
people, a leader and commander to the people.’’— 
Isa. lv. 4. 

**This God is our God forever and ever, He will 
be our guide even unto death.’’—Psa. xlviii. 14, 


I asked for a guide; my sight seemed dim, 
The way grew dark, and I asked for him 
Out of my pressing need, 
Mv wandering feet were prone to stray 
Off from the beaten, well-worn way, 
And I was faint indeed. 


One came. His voice was low and sweet, 

And I marked how torn were His weary feet, 
As he said, ‘‘ The path I know;”’ 

While He kindly laid my hand on His arm, 

And whispered, ‘‘ To thee there shall come no harm 
In the path we twain shall go.”’ 

‘* Was He a stranger!’’ ye ask, and think 

I must needs from His gentle guidance shrink, 
Till I had proved Him frue. 

Searcely before had I looked on Him; 

But His sight was strong, though mine was dim,— 
He had watched me my whole life through. 

Yea, more than this, when He saw me lost, 

The space from His Father’s house He crossed,— 
A wilderness bleak and wild ; 

He came through the briars and thorns and heat, 

Though He left in blood the print of His feet, 
And sought me, a wandering child. 


| 
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My clothes were torn,—I had nought to wear,— 

He tovk of His own, and clothed me there, 
When He washed the stains away 

Which had gathered with every step I went, 


| Stumbling, through fear and discontent, 


In the time I had been astray. 


And then of His Father’s house He spoke; 
On ny homeless heart the sweet words broke 
Like music soft and low. 


| ‘Take me, oh, take me there!l’’I cried, 


‘*The world is bleak, and its paths so wide 
Are full of grief and woe.” 


| But He said, ‘* Not yet—there is work for thee ; 


I would have thee prove that thou lovest me, — 
I have loved thee, child, so long ; 
The world has known thee a sinner here, 
Following thy own will, year by year,— 
A will so fierce and strong, 
** Let it see thee now as a child of God, 
Ransomed, redeemed by a Saviour’s blood, 
Walking, renewed, ‘in Tight ;’ 
Putting thy hand to the lowlfest task 
Where He, in His wisdom, thy strength would ask, 
With a faith all clear and bright.’’ 
Then I bowed my head with shame, and said, 
**T see, dear Lord,—oh, let me tread 
Where Thou wouldst have me go; 
Only be Thou at my side, to aid,— 
Of myself, dear Lord, I should be afraid, 
If Thou didst not lead me so. 
** Send thon Thy Spirit, by day and night 
Shedding around me its calm, clear light, 
Like pillar of fire, of old; 
Send thou Thy grace to my inmost heart, 
And a measure of Thine own love impart 
To that heart that has been so cold.”’ 


Marvel ye now that I trust my guide, 

Or my smallest needs to Him confide, 
With His words so kind and true, 

Spoken afresh to me, day by day, 


| As He bids me ‘‘ journey” or bids me stay 


Where He gives me work to do! 
I only long that my eyes may be 
Steadily fixed on Him, that He 
May guide me at His will,— 
That my hands be faithful in work begun, 
And my williug feet on His errands run, 
Or, when He bids, stand still. 
Will ye not try this guide so good? 
He hath bought you, too, with His preciotis blood, 
And watched you your whole lives through. 
There is room on His arm for you to lean: 
He ever will be, and aye hath been, 
**A leader’’ strong and true, 


10th mo, 30, 1868, A. B. T. 


Youth's Department. — 


ZACHARY AND THE BOY. 

Zachary was an Indian of the Mohegan 
tribe, and belonged to the royal family of his 
people. He was one of the best of hunters, 
never returning empty-handed from the chase. 
But he was a poor, miserable drunkard. He 


|had jearned from the white man how to 


drink “ firewater,” and had become so fond 
of it that he was drunk nearly all the time 
when he was not hunting. When he had 
reached the age of fifty years, several of his 
superiors in the tribe died, leaving only one 
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person between him and the position of chief.| John made frequent visits to his grave, re- 
One day Zachary was returning from hunting, | peating to himself the valuable lesson he had 
and while on his way began to think of his| learned, never to tempt a man to break a 
past life and of his future prospects. ‘ What) good resolution. 

a fool I have been,” said he to himself, “hav-| Men, and children too, who are trying to 
ing lived so long to act so foolishly. How) become better, ought to be helped, not hin- 
ean such a drunken wretch as I ever hope to|deréd. Kind words and kind deeds will great- 
be the chief of my tribe? What will my|ly encourage them; but to frown upon them, 
people think and say of me? I am not wor-| to sneer at them, or to make sport of them, is 


thy to fill the place of the great Uncas. [| 
will drink no more |” 

When he reached his wigwam, he told his | 
wife and friends that he would never, as long | 
as he lived, taste any drink but water. And 
he kept this resolution to the day of his 
death, | 

Many of the whites who heard this story 
could not believe it. They said Zachary had 
been so long in the habit of drinking that he 
could not live without it, and they had no 
doubt that he often took a glass slyly when 
no one was looking on. Among these was 
a young man, the son of the governor of one 
of the New England colonies ; for this story I 
am telling you is about matters which took 
place many years ago, before America was a 
separate nation, and when what are now states 
were called colonies, and governed by rulers 
sent over from England. 

Zachary had by this time become the chief 
in his tribe, and this governor invited him | 
one day to dine with him. While they were 
seated at the table the governor’s son thought 
he would try the temperance principles of| 
the old chief, and offering him a glass of beer, | 
said: “Zachary, this beer is excellent, will | 
you taste it?” 

The old man dropped his knife and fork, | 
and leaning over the table, looked with a sharp | 
eye upon the youth, and said : “ John, you do | 
not know what you are doing! Boy, youare| 
serving the devil! Do you want to make me | 
what 1 once was, a poor, miserable man, | 
unfit to govern my tribe? John, the acorn | 
grows into an oak, the cub becomes a bear, | 
the brook swells into a river, and a single 
spark of fire will spread through a whole! 
forest. So one drop of your beer would make | 
me want more, and then I should want some- | 
thing stronger, and I would drink rum until 
I became as wretched as I once was. Do vou | 
not know that Iam an Indian? I tell you that | 
I am; and that if I begin to drink beer || 
cannot stop without tasting rum. John, | 
while you live, never again tempt a man to'| 
break a good resolution.” 

The young man knew not what to say. | 


often a sure way of making them as bad as 
ever.— The Christian. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forriex Intettigencs.—European advices are to 
the 1st inst. 


Great Britain.—The election for members of 


| Parliament from counties were atill going on, those 


in boroughs having been first held. The Times of 
the 28th, gave as the total resplt to that date, 
Liberals, 381, Conservatives, 266. Only 11 elee- 
tions remained to be heard from. Many of the 
county elections had resulted in favor of the Con- 
servatives, who have always, it is said, had a dis- 
proportionate strength in the counties; and the 
Liberals had also been rendered careless by their 
previous successes. In the manufacturing districts, 
the bitter spirit of the Orange organization was en- 
listed against the candidates who favored the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. The introduc- 
tion of this element into the contest did not fail to 
lead, in some quarters, to mob law and intimida- 


|tion of voters. The Liberal party is said to have 


suffered so much from these causes that it has be- 
come almost unanimous in favor of voting by ballot, 
instead of the present system. W. E. Gladstone, 
who was a candidate for South-west Lancashire, 
was defeated there, but had been previously elected 
by the borough of Greenwich. Serious election 
riots occurred at Tredegar, in Wales, and at Long- 
town and Brampton, in Cumberland, in all of 
which, troops were called out to suppress them, 
but no lives were lost. 

A terrible explosion occurred in a coal mine near 
Wigan, Lancashire, on the 2tth ult., by which 57 
persons were kill-d, and 10 others seriously in- 
jured. It was at first reported that 300 men were 
in the pit at the time, and it was feared that most 
of them had perished. The cause of the disaster is 
unknown. 

Fenian demonstrations were made in Cork and 
Queenstown on the anniversary of the execution of 
the Fenians at Manchester last year, by the cele- 
bration of ‘‘requiem masses,’’ attended by large 
numbers of people. The authorities did not inter- 
fere, and good order was maivtained. The funeral 
of the rioter shot at Drogheda during the elections, 
was made the occasion for a Fenian display in that 
city, in which 5000 men were estimated to have 


| taken part. 


The corporate authorities of Dublin have pe- 
titioned the government for the pardon of Fenian 
convicts. 

A new postal convention between the United 
States and Great Britain is to go into effect on the 
first of the year. Letter postage is to be 12 cents, 
or sixpence, per half ounce, prepayment optional, 


He felt that he had done a mean thing in| but 6 cents in the United States and 4 pence in 
trying to get old Zachary to break his pledge. | Great Britain are to be levied in addition to the de- 
His parents were deeply affected at the scene, | Svi#mt postage, on a unpaid “* insufficiently 
dnd often reminded their con of it afterward, | paid letter received by one country from the other. 


. : . : .2| Newspapers remain 2 cents each, if not exceeding 
charging him never to forget it; and he did | 4 ounces in weight. Book packets, including ail 


not. For years after the Indian chief died,' kinds of printed papers, patterns or samples of 
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merchandize, seeds and grain, not over 1 ounce, 2 
cents; between 1 and 2 ounces, 4 cents; from 2 to 
4 ounces, 6 cents; and an additional rate of 6 cents 


for each additional 4 ounces or fraction thereof; to | 


be fully prepaid, and no charge made for delivery. 


Frayce.—The government continues its prosecu- 
tions of the press with unremitting severity. 


mentioned in our summary of the 21st, have been 
sentenced to fines varying from 1000 to 2000 francs, 
and one of them to two months imprisonment in 
addition, for pablishing articles encouraging sub- 
scriptions for a monument to Baudin ; and the pub- 


lisher of a Lille paper has been fined 500 francs and | 


sentenced to a mouth’s imprisonment, for publish- 
ing a list of the subscribers to the proposed monu- 
ment. Several persons have also been arrested in 
Paris for making speeches at public meetings. 

The celebrated lawyer Berryer died on the 28th 
ult., aged 78 years. 

Spaix.—The Provisional Government has ap 
pointed the 15th inst. as the day for holding the 
election for the Constituent Cortes. Political feeling 


and interest run high, and many public demon- | 


strations have been made, both by monarchists 
and republicans. 
peaceably, but serious fears are felt in some quar 


ters that a collision between the two parties may be | 


the result of the prevailing excitement. The 


patriotic fervor of the nation, it is said, continues | 


unabated. Large subscriptions have been made to 
the national loan. The Provisional Government is 
reported to have declared that the popular sense of 
the country is antagonistic to the establishment of 
a republic, and that the Cortes, which is to m-et on 
the 15th prox., will surely propose a form of 
monarchy. This is an apparent effort to prejudge 


the subject, or at least to influence the decision | 


upon it, not consistent with the previous course of 
the government, which has uniformly professed a 


determination to respect the will of the nation as it | 


may be expressed by the Cortes. 


The provisional government has promulgated a | 
decree rearranging the schedule of import duties, | 


and making reductions on many articles; the 
changes to go into effect on the first day of next 
year. The reductions of the tariff which were male 
by a previous decree are revoked. The payment of 
the interest on the public debt is provided for. 


Avstria.—The Australian government haa fitted 


out and dispatched from Trieste an expedition to | 
sail around the world, visiting the principal ports 


of China and Japan, sailing thence to California, 
and cruising along the South American coast. The 
object is to introduce to distant markets the prod- 
ucts of Austrian industry, and to extend the com- 
merce of the empire. 

The Croatian deputies have been admitted to 
seats in the Hungarian Diet, 

Prussia.—It is reported that Count Von Bis- 
marck, who has so far regained his health as to be 
able to resume his seat in the Prussian Diet, makes 


no secret of his purpose to leave the Feudal party, | 


with which he had long been connected, and join 
the Liberal organization. 

The deputies from Schleswig have been denied 
seats inthe Diet until they swear allegiance. 


IraLy.—A_ serious outbreak had occurred at Bo- | 


logna, originating from the refusal of peasavts to 
pay their taxes, and new troubles were feared. 

The eruption of Vesuvius was reported as sub- 
siding at the latest accounts ; but dispatches received 
at Florence on the 28th ult. announced that Mt. 
Etna was in a state of eruption. 

Japan.—The latest advices wera that the young 


The | 
editors of several Parisian journals, beside those | 


Thus far, all has been conducted | 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


| Mikado, having attained his majority, had been 
| crowned Emperor of Japan at Kioto, and the Re- 
gency having ended, it was expcted he would 
leave Kioto for Yeddo. The Tycoon had no ified 
| the foreign representatives that his family had sur- 
| rendered the government to the Emperor, who will 
undertake for the future the maintenance of friend- 
ly relations with foreign powers, The Emperor has 
| conferred the title of Daimio upon the Tycoon. 
| The imperial forces had invaded the dominions of 
Aidzur, one of the most powerful of the Northern 
Daiwios, and were strongly intrenched before his 
castle. If they should succeed in reducing this 
stronghold, the general pacifivation of the North 
| would probably be the result. Yeddo was still 
| closed to foreigners, but it was expected that its 
Opening would not be postponed beyond the Ist 
uit., though the event depended on the result of a 
pending conference between the foreign Ministers 
jand the Mikado’s representatives. The custom- 
| house, bonded warehouses, &c., had been furnished 
and occupied, preparatory to the opening. A dif- 
fivulty had occurred at Yokohama between the 
Dutch officers and the Japanese authorities, but 
fiually it was amivably settled. 


Domestic.—The question at issue in Florida be- 
| tween the Governor and Lieutenant Governor has 
not yet been settled, the matter being before the 
Supreme Court of the State. Advisory opinions 
were delivered by the Judges on the 28th ult., on 
the questionsfsubmitted to them by Governor Reed, 
unanimously sustaining the Governor's position ; 
deciding that no Legislature assembled under 
Governor Reed’s proclamation for a spevial session, 
and that if there had been a legal assembly, the 
form of impeachment was irregular; and also de- 
claring that the mere passage of resolutions of im- 
peachment does not impeach. The Governor claims 
that the Lieutenant Governor, far from being en- 
tit'ed to supersede him, is himself ineligible to his 
| present office, and the Court has granted a rule re- 
| quiring the Lieutenant Governor to show cause why 
a writ of quo warranto should not be at once issued 
against him, calling upon him to show by what 
right he exercises its functions. The argument 
unde: that rule was not concluded on the Ist inst. 

The Legislature of Arkansas has passed a law ap- 
proving the Governor’s proclamation of martial law 
|in eleven counties of the State on account of the 
numerous outrages committed. 

In the U. 8. Circuit Court at Richmond, Chief 
Justice Chase presiding, on the 50th ult., Robert 
Ould, counsel for Jefferson Davis made a motion 
to quash the indictment against the latter, on the 
ground that the 14th amendment to the Uonstitu- 
tion of the United States prescribes the mode of pun- 
ishment for participation in rebellion, which is dis- 
franchisement, and no other punishment is pre- 
| scribed. The prosecuting attorney moved to post- 
pone the motion until the latter part of the term. 
Judge Chase decided to bear the argument upon it 
on the 3d inst. 

General Grant, in his annual report as General of 
| the Army, renews his recommendation that the con- 
trol of the Indians be transferred to the War De- 
partment, expressing entire approval of General 
Sherman’s recommendation on the subject. He 
does not deem any general legislation for the reduc- 
tion of the army advisable while the Indian war 
continues. The troops on the plains are all needed, 
and troops are still needed in the Sonthern States. 
He suggests that further reduction, where it is safe, 
| might be made in the way now practiced, by a!low- 
| ing companies to be diminished by discharges with- 
out receiving recruits. 





